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manded my courtesy, and ther® was, besides, 
a fascination about him that won my favor. 
It is impossible for a young girl to see a dis- 
criminating man assume the most deferential 
deportment to her, while ridiculing others, 
without some vanity; and as I trusted that his 
heart was right, I enjoyed his humorous satire 
hoping not to compromise my sense of recti- 
tude by it; and the bright intellect of Lewis, 
his playful manners, his devotion to me, and 
the sympathy of youth, would probably have 
taken my affections captive at once, had not 
the character of Duncan and the peculiar cir- | 
cumstances of his departure, ereated for me 
an elevated standard of manly virtue, and ra- 
ther turned the romance of early fecling to- 
wards his memory. 

My parents’ sincere respect had been awa- 
kened by Duncan’s character. How delight- 
ful is it to think that goodness multiplies it- 
self, and that in the ocean of wrong, one littl 
point of truth may move circle on circle al- 
most indefinitely! Papa rejoiced, as all men, 
even the profligate, will rejoice, to see his 
daughter’s mind trained to picty, and mamma, 
in her faithful attendance on Duncan’s wants 
perceived a purer atmosphere ereated around | 
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CHAP. 


THE BOAT SONG—TRIALS. 


Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 
Canadian Boat Song. 


1 wonld not enter on my list of friends 
(Though grac’d with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man, 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. Task. 


Play the fool on Sundays— 

If he the tinkling harpsichord regards 

As inoffensive, what offence in cards ? 

Strike up the fiddles, let us all be gay! 
Progress of Error. 


Duncan’s departure was indeed an impres- 
sive lesson, for I knew that he must die; and 
this event, more than any other, served to 
create the vivid impression which I have al- 
ways felt of the close connexion between mor- 
tals and immortality. Perhaps had I seen 
the pangs of dissolution, and witnessed his 
form laid in its narrow house, and heard the 
winds rush over his grave without chilling his | 








ropose, and seen the sun shed down its light 
upon it without unclosing those eyes which 
had so often sparkled in its rays, [ might have 
dwelt on his materiality; but from the mo- 
ment that he pressed my hand in parting, and | 
gave a Jast melancholy smile as the carriage 
drove from the door, | connected him with hea- 
ven. I 


her earthly path. New tics awakened i 
between us, andI soon found an echo in her}! 
heart unknown to me before. 


ae tas 
ak 








The time was rapidly approaching for Lew- } 
return to college; those delicate and | 
'| frequent attentions which tell the tale of tk: 
|| heart, were certainly not without their power | 
‘| in softening mines and I lost my sadness at 





ll is’s 


said, his mind cannot die. 


Early in November we departed for the | 
¢, ithe thought of Duncan. 
plantation. Lewis, who with his family had | — _— 
as | QOne fine afternoon, my brothers and myself 
been residing at Springland through the || . ‘ 


visited the Elms in a row-boat, and Lewis re- 
turned with us by the light of the moon, who 
‘looked down on the s ive: ry waves of the Ash- 


summer, hastened from the Elms after our 
temporary separation to welcome us.  Hlis 
feelings were touched by the loss of our wisi a as 
ley as if refreshed with he r own fair ima 
and his sympathy made him doubly we pat <4: 4] a Bai . a5 
The foliage of the trees was pictured lik 
i soon found, however, that the fore of Dun. || my , ; ey 
isunken forests of verdure in the pellucid || 
can’s example, which had evidently been pod ¢ : he Bs ss aa 
; ; $ stream. The call of a night-bird to its mate, 
check on his manners, wore away, and occa. | .* at 
' }a boat-horn waking the echoes, and the 
sionally he uttered an oath, or a sentiment for- || hr 
i} te solitary nature, were the only 
bidden in the Christian school of love and pu- || 1 th. : 
° ee > in . sounds abroad and les 
rity. The elasticity of sixteen did not conceal || y ' 
from me that this was wrong, for the princi- 
ples implanted by Duncan forbad my tin “me | 
plating the indulgence of (rifling error with | 
complacency, and hig»departure made me re- 


"ONE 


a 


mys- | 
‘rious talk of '| 
» were drowned in the || 
| plash of our oars, and the bursts of laughter | 
from our merry group. | 
Come, Juba, said Lewis to the head oars. || 
| man, sing us asong; the boys* will help you. 
> e ns . ? 
vert to his lessons as a sacred gift committed || How J on.peen ae met Pag htc L " hd 
to my care. I observed with sorrow that 4 Me ain’t got no VOOR for sing, Anewered J0- 
whoever did not reach a certain standard of | ba, who like many of his brethren, required as 
taste and fashion, were subjects of Lewis’s much urging as a city belle 
ridicule; goodnegsseemed to him nothing for For shame, old man, s said 1 my brother Rich- || 
its own sake, he cared not for the warmth | ard; you have @ pad me acai’ } poard you) 
of the sun without its glare.” Generous and | ane the boxe sing @nly you oy. * ’ 
even lavish in hisMiabits, he was penurious in | After delaying until we had almost forgot- 
that best ofall charity that'8tudies the feclings ten our request, Juba commenced, the oars- 


} 
of others. Yet he was our guest and com- 


maus 





* Boys, a term used to slaves even of mature age. 





.: 
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men striking in with a full but untaught coun- 
ter at the last word of every line, 
Hi de good boat Neely !* 
She row bery fast, Miss Neely ! 
Ain’t no boat like a’ Miss Neely, 
Ho yor’! 
Who gawing to row wid Miss Neely? 
Can't catch a’ dis boat Neely— 
Nobody show he face wid Neely, 
Ho yoi’! 

As Juba concluded this verse he paused, a 
sly expression passed over his face, he put an 
additional quid of tobacco in his mouth, and 
went on— 

May be Maus Lewis take de oar for Neely, 
ery handsome boat Miss Neely! 
Maus Lewis nice captain for Neely, 
Ho yoi'! 

The verse was welcomed with shouts of 
laughter, and called for again and again, until 
the echoes of the Ashley shouted ‘encore;’ 
but all the solicitations of the young men were 
ineffectual with Juba, who looked the person- 
ification of composure. 

It is not remarkable that my thoughts 
should have been occupied in a lonely stroll 
on the following day, with the subject of Ju- 
ba’s song, nor that I should turn my steps to 
a footpath which had been trodden by Ghe ne 
groes from Mr. Barnwell’s residence to ours. 
Not of course to go there, for it was two 


| miles off; but it was asweet romantic walk, and 


for half the distance branching trees knit by 


|| clustering vines formed a secluded and deli- 


cious arbor. I strayed on animated by those 
thoughts and reveries that lift the form along 
lil At one point the scenery was 


hike a bird’ 
that I stopped to gaze on it, and my 


_ 
. 


eas lv 
»1OVELY, 


elastic feelings were about bur: sting out into 
ong, when I heard a groan. I started, it was 
repeat: i“ i knew from the accompanying eja- 
|| culation, that it was from a slave, and as a 
plante os daughter fears none but white men, 
I hastened to discover the object. I was sur- 
prised, on turning from the path, to find among 
the bush servant of Mr. Barnwell’s disa- 
bled. 
W hat is the matter, Bill? said I to the boy, 
who was bout” sixteen years of age. Hi 
|| looked sullenly, and gave no reply. 


Are you hurt? said[I. CanT do any thing 


| for you? [can go home or even to Mr. Barn- 
well’s and get help. Master Lewis will come 


a moment. 


1t maus Lewis, 


to vou in 


Bill no wa said the boy bit- 


terly, shaking his head. If old maussa come, 
bery . but maus Lewis —— 1 could not 
distinguish the remainder of the sentence. 


IT was perplexed to know what to do, and 


| was turning homeware d, when another groan 





Plant: ation boats are often named for members of a 
family. ‘The chorus of one of the prettiest boat songs 
ever heard, was Eliza. 
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arrested my attention, and I saw Bill attempt 
to rise in evident pain. 

You are foolish, boy, said I, not to tell me 
what troubles you, and let me call Lewis. 





iE 


isaid he, laughing, don’t look so solemnly. 
| 1 suppose you would stop the mouth of the 
| mocking-bird that is singing his every-day 
song on the catalpa tree, because he has not 


' 
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form, a kindling glance, a crimson cheek, and 
| 2 voice half tremulous, haif authoritative, she 
denounces error, sages may bend before her. 
| Lewis felt it was no longer safe to trifle{ he 


; oh ba . a] + ’ . y - ’ © 1 \ . . - ° 
Bill’s eyes glared fiercely for a moment, and ja Sunday tune; or shut up the flower cups for || knew, as most men do, when a woman is sin- 





turning down the collar of his jacket, IT saw 
the blood streaming from his neck, while he 
uttered through his shut teeth, Maus Lewis '_ 

I started as if a voice of thunder had sound- 
ed on my ear. Papa’s and Mr. Barnwell’s 
plantations, like most others at the South, 
were regulated with almost military precision. 
No punishment was ever inflicted but by an 
authorised person, and if he overstepped the 
boundaries of mercy in ,his justice, he was 
expelled from his authority. From my infan- 
cy I had never seen a gentleman forget the 
deportment of a gentleman to our slaves. De- 
liberation was the leading trait of Papa’s char- 
acter asa master, though his feelings were in 
other respects ardent; and he was never wea- 
ried in ascertaining the circumstances of any 
case which required it. Slaves are not shut 
up in prisons, or made the gaze of an unfevel- 
ing public at the bar, but a strict superintend- 
ing hand is necessary to maintain that disci- 
pline, without which not even the social 
hearth can be preserved free from strife. 

I gazed on the boy with commiscration— 
he might have been guilty of wrong, but Lew- 
is’s was not the hand to chastise him, and I 


| dressing too gaily ! 
The birds and flowers have had no revela-| 
tion, Lewis, said [, to tell them to reverence | 
ithe Sabbath. 

A look that I scarcely understood, and yet | 
could not but disapprove,andashort whistle, | 
were his answer. | 

| 
} 
} 


Just sing this song for me, Cornelia, persist- 
ed he, and I wil! not ask foranother. I am 
sure it is solemn enough, and what if it is a| 
love song, are we not commanded to “love | 
one another?” and he looked at me so ear-| 
nestly, that I blushed and knew not what to| 
say, but shook my head disapprovingly. 

Then play me this overture, urged he, and 
I will give up the song. What can be more 
sublime than this opening? pointing to the 
notes. 

I cannot play any thing, Lewis, said I, but 
what is consecrated by the original intention| 
of the composer, or by sacred use, What can | 
you wish for more exquisite than these pieces | 
of Handel and Haydn, which are not only | 
perfect in themse!ves, but have the charm of 
holy associations; and what melody is finer | 
than the old English Psalmody? Here are| 


the three tunes mentioned in the “Cotter’s 








could not check the mental inquiry, ifone who 
could yield to his passions with an” inferior, |) 
would not be an imperious companion with an |. 
equal, — 
As I stood thus, I saw Lewis approach; lhe |} 
did not perceive Bill, and advanced gaily. I}, 
presume the expression of my face was unv- | 
sual. As I looked from him to the slave, his | 
eyes turned in the same direction, an angry | 
flush kindled on his face, and for a moment }| 
his ratan was lifted as in threat. Another |! 
glance of my eye changed his expression, and | 
he began the story of the boy’s offence. 
No matter what it was;—a charm was 
to me;—one of the golden threads that 
linked my imagination to the beautiful and 
good was snapped asunder, nor was it united | 
when Lewis with a look of sorrow thr 
his purse a pecuniary compensation to the 
boy. | 
But youth is full of hope and forgiveness; | 
Lewis was so sorry; Bill was as cheerful as) 
before; it was not many days ere the former 
was replaced in my confidence; besides he wa¢ 
about to leave us, and though he had neven|| 
said he loved me, and my happy temperament || 
eared not for the declaration, yet I felt that || 
his absence wou!d leave a chasm in our little || 
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rene 
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w from 


circle. {| 

One Sabbath evening, just before his de-|| 
parture, as T was playing some sacred melo- || 
dies, he took upa song book. 


turning to a popular song. I am sure it has 
elevated my feelings more than half the psalm 
tunes that people sing through their noses. 
Do sing it! 


I looked at him with surprise. Cornelia, 


|| if his pure example sustains me in tempta- 


|from a youthful eye, when with an elevated 


Saturday-night,” which Mr. Duncan loved to 
hear on the Sabbath twilight. Shall [ sing 
them for vou? 


Duncan! forever Duncan! said Lewis ina 


suppressed voice. JI wish you had never 
known that puritanical Yankee; but seein 
me look offended, he continued humbly, You 


will not play what I wish you to? 


No, Lewis, f answered, eff tually broucht 


Fag : thee - 7 , , 
to seif-pos 10n by nis sarcasm on o sO 
dear to me. 
. 7 a. . 
i said he, this is ¢ f 


> - 52. 
But, Cornelia, 


‘of prejudice. One of the most s he 


ble girls, and the most exquisite singer in — 
do not hesitate to sing and play popular }| 
airs on Sunday evening. |} 
Tell her then, when you next mect her, said | 

I, rising and leaving the piano-forte, that(she 
does not d serve the oifl whicl God ha iv. | 
n her; that the higher her voice rises in the 
cale of harmony, the lower sinks her sense | 
of moral andr ligious dil \. , Ik he r if itis 
linde d i007 h for one whom God has en- 


dowed with such powers, to devo ! 
day in seven to Him? “And never dare, Mr.7 
Jarnwell. to use a name so sacred as tha 
Charles Duncan disrespecifully in my pre- 
sence—the name of one, (and my eyes filled 


with tears,) who is perhaps now looking on 
] 


'me from his sriritual throne, anxious to know 


4 


It is rarely hat a girl of sixteen reproves | 
A pretty sullenness, a pettish re-| 
<a | 
» her w apon®but | 
| 


seriously. 
tort, or a ory badinage, a 
when the light of a just indignation docs dart 














| driven to clit 


cere, and bidding me good night, he retired. 
et 


——=_ — — ee 
WELLS WIS OWLS. 
THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE 
From the German of TROMLITZ. 
CHAPTER SECOND CONCLUDED. 
I have now arrived at a period, which may 
be called the night-time of my life, continued 
the old man, as his whole countenance altered. 
The Bourbons reigned in France, and even 
the circumspect Louis Eighteenth felt him- 
self not at home on the throne of his fathers; 
yet I believe he meant well to the people, and 
so may he rest in peace in St. Denis. In his 
time things went tolerably well with me; I 
could sit undisturbed among my companions 
in misfortune and derive comfort from the 
past. We could mourn at our will over the 
man we honored, and when our hearts were 
gay, sing our old war-songs, together with 
those new ones which in defiance of the cep- 
sorship had been composed by so much youth- 
| ful talent in honor of the exile of St. Helena. 
| When Louis the Eighteenth died, then began 





| the eoverument of the priests, and with it at 


the same time the seeret police at the Hotel 
des Invalides. Missionaries took their rounds 
every day to convert the old crippled offend- 
ers, and I—do but think, sir !—I was forbidden 


to sing any more my long-loved songs, or to 
assemble my circle of Napolconists around 
? 


me. Serrurier was dead; Mortier who came 
into his place was subservient to the court, 


| the veteran invalids, who had cheerfully 
ficed their limbs and poured out their 
blood for the elo V of France, were forbidden 
»comfort themselves any longer over their 
inents, or to pronounce In triumph the 

120 of their general, but weré obliged to 

dl y his busts, and to tear down from the 


10 pictures of him, which they rever- 
images of a saint, They were 
rch, and were compelled to pray 
and sing, but not the songs of by-gone glory. 
The simpletons! exclaimed the old organ- 
player in wrath, do they believe that they can 
from our hearts? It is fas- 
this ill-starred heart 


d bis the 
+ } 


tear out his imags 
d here so long as 


iil beat. 





{ 


|an carlier period she would talk to me of no- 


if 1] ° ’ - r¢ ° 
‘ 1° %.° : . rt. 1] ( e Ss § =] nae 
Cornelia, this is a very sacred air, said he, || tion. || thing but her dress, and new, she was under 


ly daughter, he continued in a calmer 
manner, who afterthe death of her husband had 
held a considerable pemgion, now came to me 
with her child more frequently than had been 
her custom. She was a tiresome companion, 
having never given me much pleasure, for at 


| the influence of the missionaries, and sought 


to proselyte me, which ghe was far enough in- 
deed from doing, for Napoleon was my saint, 
land not St. Ignatims. But the less satisfac- 
| tion my daughter gave me, the more [ became 
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interested in my grand-daughter. The child 
grew dearer to me every day, and frequently 
prolonged her visits. ‘The mother, notwith- 
standing her fanatic zeal, appeared to feel 
little concern about her child, who thus be- 
came more at home with me than with her 
parent. 

Yet I lived on through another year undis- 
turbed. Before the third had expired, it was 
on the fifth of May, several officers had as- 
sembled out of the Hotel at my apartment to 
commemorate Napoleon’s dying day. I had 
premeditated a short speech for the occasion, 
which I recited with animation, and every one 
present was contributing something, as they 
easily could, to the honour of our hero, when 
the door opened, several of our superiors en- 
tered and commanded us to disperse. My 
friends obeyed, and on the next day, at the 
moment my little one was singing to me Les 
Adieux de Bertrand, | was conducted to our 
superintendent, who delivered, though not, | 
must confess, without sympathy, the decree 
af the minister of war, that I had lost the fa- 
vour of the king by my revolutionary levees, | 
and had forfeited my place in the Hotel des 
Invalides. 





Three and twenty years had I lived asa 
blind man in that asylum, and was as familiar 
with every thing there as if God had not ta-| 
ken the light from my eyes; and J, who had | 
so long been accustomed to eat with my cor- 
rades at one table, and to drink with them) 
from one bottle, was now obliged to leave the | 
place in three days! My comrades all con-| 
tinued to visit me, and had the courage to at- | 
tend me forth at my departure. Friends, said | 


I to them, as they brought me out before the || 


iron balustrade, lament not for me, that [| 


, ‘ 
must wander into exile; even the greatest || 


man of the age was exiled to St. Helena.— 
God bless youall! And God bless the Emperor! 


Saying this, [ departed; and thus did a cap- || 
tain of the imperial guard, a member of the | 


legion of honour, become an organ-piayer, or | 
more properly speaking, a beggar, who, in- 
stead of asking charity from passengers, sings 
for it. 

Yet I will not murmur; for Madelon, and 
Fidele, and the little Serinett, that canary 
bird, which now so constantly interrupts me 
with its clamor, followed me into exile, and 
I have never yet gone one evening hungry to 
bed. If at any time I am pushed rather close, 
and Madelon’s little bag is empty, or she has 
no more money to help fill my bottle in the 
evening, she informs me in a whisper when a 
well-dressed man with mustachios passes by, 
and then I say like Belisarius, Sir, give a 
blind officer of the old guard a trifle. This 
commonly fills my darling’s bag, and we are 
rich upon it for a long time. A passenger 
even, whom I once addressed in this manner, 
gave her a double Louisd’or, and when she, 
astonished at its amount, asked some one at 
hand, Who is that gentleman? she learned 
that it was the Duke of Orleans. I rejoiced 
that even a Bourbon could honour a soldier of 
the old guard, and blessed him for it. 








ipresent I have nobody 





And did your daughter permit Madclon to | 
follow you? inquired Mons. Ducanger. 

The child insisted on it. Nothing but vio- 
lence could separate her from me, for she 
thought of eourse, that since I have no longer 
my Jerome, she ought to be my guide. But 
since she walks in the streets with me, and 
sings to my organ, her mother has pronounced 
on hera curse, will know nothing of her, and 
has not once seen her. 

That is shocking, interrupted Mons. Du- 
canger. 

No, Sir! by no means! a curse from such 
a mouth becomes a blessing before God. ‘That 
gives me no trouble, but what afflicts me, is, 
that the daughter of my Lisette should be a 
hypocrite. Sir, said he, raising himself up, 


the dry bread and meagre wine which at pre- | 


sent generally compose my scanty meal, fur- | 
nish a blessed repast, for an angel shares it 
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with me. 
with her deluders, Satan sits at the table and 
plays the gallant host. 


I regret, Captain, that my question has be- | 


trayed you into warmth, said the young man, | 


exgusing himsclf. 
Yes, I am violent when I think of her, and 
when Madelon is not present, answered the 


old man; but I have not yet cursed her, as she || 
has cursed her child, and may I never do it !—| 
- / 


Dear Sir! said he then, and he seemed will- 


line to seize the opportunity to speak of some- 
thing else—Do not call me Captain, for it} 
at | 


awakens within me only sad recollections; 


, 
toc IeaNG « 


pipes of my organ and n 


am not ashamed of being a wandering musi- 
cian. At these words he knocked on the 


window, and Madelor came in from the little | 
nquired, what is the 


} 


| T- Las ] 
maracen. Madecion, he 


t hour! 

About mid-day, an d the maiden. 

W hat are you preparin« for dinner to day? 

A potted fowl, gra We received || 
so much money yest that [ thought I) 
could get your favour ish for you— 


So then I too am to 
however luxurious ¢ 
cannot presume to you toit; still if you 
would remain 

I should intred 
canger. 

Well, said the old 
dinner I suppose I must sleep an hour, and then 
begin my walk on the boulevards. 

Before I leave you, said Mous. Ducanger, 
resuming the conversation, indulge me in one 
inquiry; why, when your name is Songeret, 
do you still bear that of Quatrebras? For so 
were you designated by the police-man who 
warned me against you. 

The veteran smiled, and thus gratified his 
inquisitive friend: When I belonged to the 
[talian army, I was a vigorous young man. 
Nature had endowed me with extraordinary 
bodily strength, so that in wrestling I could 
could cope with two and often with three an- 
tagonists; from this circumstance my com. 
rades (you know how soldiers are addicted to 





yn you, interrupted Du- 


But when she is devouring luxuries | 


, Towne 1 7 _~ 
poodle-dog, and 1} 


| 
> my dainties! But | 
1 may be for me, 1} 


nan, immediately after | 


~~ 
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such a custom) gave me the nickname of Qua- 

trebras, [Four-armed,] which I long retained, 

and by which I am more frequently called 
than by my family name. 

I thank you for your history, said the young 
man. Will you permit me, Captain Quatre- 
bras, occasionally to visit you again? inquir- 
ed Mons. Claude, taking up his hat. 

I believe you will always find a welcome 
with me, replied the organ-player. 

And with you, Madelon ? said he, ashe went 
out, in a very low voice to the maiden, who 
probably was not pleased at hearing it, for she 
made him no reply; but the colour which 
rushed over her pale cheek, showed plainly 
enough that she had understood the youth, be- 
hind whom the door had just closed. 

Did the gentleman offer you money? in- 
quired the old man of his grand-daughter, as 
she placed the dish on the table. 

No, father! 

That delights me. It convinces me that 
iho has a respect for us, and therefore the 
fow! will relish to me so much the better—and 
'to you also, Madelon—will it not? 

The maiden in her absence of mind might 
/not really have heard this inquiry, for she 
| gave no answer even to her grand-father, who 
asked her no more questions, and they made 
a very good dinner. 

[To be continued.) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
EARLY RISING.—For my own CuHILpren. 
Early rising is healthful; and what is a 
_greater blessing ? While the body is presery- 
/edin a state of sound health, how much more 
active is the mind, how much more suscepti- 
ble of improvement ! : 

It is agreeable. 


What atmosphere is more 


delightful than the morning air in our vicini- 


ty! Where could we goto breathe a sweet- 
er or purer! 

| Itis proper. How unbecoming is it to waste 
the hours of morning in stupifying drowsi- 
ness, when so large a portion of our fellow 
men are already engaged in their daily ayo- 
cations; and how appropriate to join our 
household with scrupulous punctuality, in the 
morning aspirations of prayer and praise to 
that God who spreads out far and around us 
such signal blessings ! 

It is necessary. You have all full engage- 
ments for every day, one to his business, an- 
other to his school; you should repair in due 
season to your posts, and never allow your 
employer or teacher to be at the scene of ac- 
tion before you. 

It is my particular wish; not to gratify an 
idle fancy, not to satisfy an unreasonable 
requisition, not for discipline’s sake to impose 
an onerous burden; nor do I require of you 
what I do not practise myself. From the 
age of nine years when I first entered the 
primary school of the Charleston College, and 
at sixteen, at an apprenticeship, I was never 
permitted to indulge in morning repose, and 








Iam thankful for it. The habit being form. 
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1 have always risen since at an early 
in still studying the reesonable conveni- 
ence of my family. 

It is my particular wish, because it is health- 
ful, agreeable, proper, and necessary. And will 
you deny me a gratification based upon such 
a footing? Will you not take pleasure in in- 
dulging one who loves you tenderly, and who 
asks of you that course, which while it grati- 
fies him, is unquestionably beneficial to your- 
selves? 

In the government of a family, system is 
indispensable, and the head of a house must 
maintain it, not only for his own happiness, 
but for that of all under his roof; pleasantly 
if he can, but it must be maintained, and his 
houschold must be subject to his authority. 
Let his requisitions, however, be founded in 
reason, and exercised with discretion, affec- 
tion and firmness. Let his example be pure 
and spotless. Then shall his children be 
happy—then shall they “rise up and call him 
blessed.” W. 





“MORAL s wb TELS. 
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THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF JAMES 
JACKSON, JUN. M. D., BOSTON. 


[The subject seleeted for the Moral and Religious 
Department of the present number of the Rose, must 
have peculiar interest in this community from whence 
sO many young men resort to Paris for education in 
medical science: indeed it is probable that the name 
of Dr. Jackson is endeared to some by personal know- 
ledge, and by those strong sympathies which are 
thrown around individuals from a common country, 
who have met in a strange land. As the Memoir was 
ariginally printed for private friendship, it may not 
meet the eye of many who would be glad of a reminis- 
cence of one so eminently deserving. 

The example of such a man as Dr. Jackson is worth 
every thing even to strangers, for it shows the beanty 
and attainableness of conscientious principle in youth; 
while that of his father, the author of the Memoir, re- 
veals the most attractive feature of Christianity, that 
which sees in death no severance of the ties of at- 
tached hearts. 

The following extracts require no farther comment, 
except the statement, that Dr. Jackson the father of the 
subject of the Memoir, is a Boston physician of emi- 
nence, and Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic in Harvard University; that his son while at 
Paris devoted himself to thestudy ofthe cholera, then 
at its height; that he visited England, and there arrang- 
ed his observations upon sixty of the cases of which he 
had been a close personal examiner; that he sent his 
manuscript to his father in Boston, where it was pub- 
lished, and obtained for him a high reputation.|—Ep 

“The following pages contain a memoir ot 
the life of my late son, James Jackson, Junior, 
M. D., with extracts from his letters, and a 
selection from the medical cases collected by 
him, principally in Paris. I have been induc- 


ed to print these cases by the solicitation of 


those, who kuew how he had collected them. 
I have been induced to write the memoir in 
consequence of the suggestion of those who 
knew something of him, t and whose opinions 
lrespect. In some points the task has been 
gratcful to me; gad, though it may_seem, for 
afather. I thank God, that I have been able 
to maintain my cheerfulness, and to attend to 











| sent an advertisement to the public papers 


27th of the same month, being in his 25th 


| which he had just announced as his residence 





the common n eccupations of life, since the de- 
plorable loss which | suffered in his departure 
from this world. But every hour has he been 
in my mind. In every occupation, in almost 
every conversation, however little others could 
see the connexion, his image has been before 
me. It has been a beautiful image, and has 
not checked any pleasure, nor even any gay- 
ety, in which | thought he could have join- 
ed.” 

“The history of my son’s life is very sim- 
ple, and it may be told very briefly. He was 
born on the 15th January, 1810, was gradua- |! 
ted at the University in Cambridge in 1828, 
and then engaged in the study of medicine. 
This he did under my direction and as my pu- 
pil. He continued as such till the April of}, 
1831, and during this time he attended the 
medical lectures of our University, and saw 
the practice of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. In the spring, 1831, he went to 
Paris, where he arrived in May, and remained 
till July, 1833, except during a visit of six 
months to Great Britain, and Ireland, in the 
spring and summer of 18382. He reached 
home at the end of the summer, 1833, and was 
graduated as Doctor of Medicine in our Uni- 
versity in February, 1834. He was now pre- 
pared to engage in practice, and took rooms 
for himself in Franklin-Place. He was thus 
brought te the starting-place of active life, 
and under circumstances the most flattering 


and the most grateful, when he was arrested || 


in his course. Exactly at this point he was 
arrested. THis arrangements being made, he 


| which appeared on the 5th of March, and on 
that day he was taken sick, so as to lodge at 


my house, instead of occupying the rooms 


This sickness was his last, and he died on th: 


the. temptations, to which young and old are 





vear.”’—pp. 3-5. 
Extract from my Letter to him, April 9,183}. 
“<¢] look forward with sanguine hopes of 


benefit from the opportunities you will have. 


I feel satisfied that you will not omit to avail 


‘yourself of them. It is this hope of benefit 


/to you which reconciles me to your absence, 


'mainder of my days. 





for I have already begun to look to you as 
my most interesting companion. for the re- 
As tothe hazards to 
which you are exposed, I certainly do not 
disregard them; yet I shall not allow a regard 
to them to make me unhappy. At least, I 
think so now. ‘There isa risk of life,—and 
it would indeed alter the aspect of my future 
days, if I did not hope to have you by my side, 
and to leave you behind me in this world. 
But this is the smallest risk by far. Wheth- 
er we pass a few short years together in this 
world is comparatively of little @onsequence. 
Whether we meet in a better world is of im- 
measurable importance. This depends on 
ourselves;—on the strict regard to morality 
which we both maintain;—a morality in Dr. 
Holyoke’s sense, which includes piety,—a 
regard to our Maker, as well as to ourselves 


{ and fellow-men. Now Iam not insensible to 
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exposed in Paris and London. I cari think 
of them till [ tremble. But my trembling is 
stilled by the confidence I place in you. This 
confidence is sincere and strong. It is not 
unlimited, but it is as great as it can be in 
any young man. I know that your fondness 
for society, arising from the best feelings, is 
very strong; but I feel assured that you know 
how tocontrol it,—and that your principles 
are strong and of the best kind. I shall not 
therefore allow myself to be anxious; and it 
/is more to tell you this, than to insinuate any 
“cautions, that I have been led into this long 
| statement of my views and feelings. In temp-~ 
| tation, I think you will first think of home,— 
and then cast your eyes higher, to the home we 
| all ultimately hope for, and to the Father who 
|is better than any earthly parent. I referred 
to the dangers of society;—I wish to add, that 
among men of the world, and I may say such 
gentlemen as a traveller meets, there is a sort 
of presumption conveyed in conversation, 
that no one feels bound very strictly by the 
rules of morality. Now one need not turn 
knight-errant, nor missionary, to beat down 
the obnoxious principles thus indirectly main- 
tained. But, onthe other hand, | have never 
found any society, inwhich I needed to re 
main, in which a gentleman was bound to as- 
| sent to such principles, or in which he might 
| not declare his dissent from them, whet¥ he 
| was compelled to speak of them directly. In 
short, a man never loses, but almost always 
| ies with the worst men, by pursuing an 
_honorable and virtuous course. The share of 
reputation, which you have yourself gained, 
| while leading a quiet and, you may almost say, 
secluded life, shows you that a man gains 
/reputation fully in proportion to his merits. 
| Some persons must see your course, and by 
them, even while they do not think of doing 
so, it is published and fixes your character. 
Not that aregard to character is the highest 
motive to action, but I was led to speak of it 
in another view, viz. that a regard to it in 
the.-eyes of those about you, need not lead 
you to make sacrifices to their vices and fol- 


lies.’ ” 
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“The letter from which the foregoing ex- 
tract is made, reached my son in New York, 
on his arrival there, after sailing upon the 
| Hudson, and visiting the Trenton Falls. In 
his reply, of which the greater part follows, 
ihe refers to the scenes, in which his mind 
had been delightfully engaged. 

“*New York, April 15, 1831. 
“‘My Drar Faruer, 

“ «My heart beats, and my eyes fill, and my 
hopes are brightened, and my resolutions are 
strengthened, as I advance in recding your 
kind letter of affection andadvice. Be assur- 
ed I will not neglect the opportunities which 
Iam about to enjoy. .My constant prayer is 
to God, that he will give me strength, moral 
and mental, to improve them to the utmost. 
I have already, some time since, said to you, 
that, were it not that 1 may with every reason 
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expect to be in your society and under your 
guidance again on my return, I would on no 
account visit Europe. I feel and know that 
my opportunities for improvement during the 
two vears, which I shall be absent, would be 
much greater at home than any I can obtain 
abroad;—but both have their peculiar advan- 
tages, and, trusting in the mercy and provi- 
dence of God, who has already poured upon 
me so many blessings, I feel a confident hope 
that I may enjoy both without foregoing ei- 
ther. 

“sYou next speak, my dear father, of the 
temptations abroad to young men. I, too, 
can and do think, and have oftentimes thought 
of them, till I tremble. I feel myself to be 
weak, weaker than I should be. Iam not 
phlegmatic;—I have not yet learned to be 
master of myself;—I am yet, too often, much 
too often, the slave of circumstances. I feel 
that this is to be the toil and study of my life, 
to become master of myself. I am learning 
each day, more and more, that it is the educa- 
tion of the immortal part, which should and 
must demand man’s most serious and untiring 
attention. I begin to fee! too, that it is his 
highest happiness to cultivate it. I see the 
difficulties with which I must contend, and I 
feel deeply conscious of my moral weakness; 
—but again, I feel a sort of confidence in re- 
membcring that the Creator has given to man 
strength to resist all moral evil, and in ho- 
ping and praying that he will enable me to 
exert it. The future, with all, especially with 
@ young man is uncertain;—but for all that is 
important it is in our hands:—an awful rcs- 
ponsibility, indeed, but yet ennobling and en- 
One thought is most ring, 
—we may depend upon it with security,—in 
the right conduct of the future, we have the 
certain aid 


couraging. che 


ful and benevolent Father, who will point us 
to the right path and safely conduct us over 
it, however 
nd our heart 
of blindly ri fasing his kind offer Oy dear 
father, this is no « om hamade’ is no un- 
meaning rhapsody;—my mind for some time 
has been becoming more and more convinced 
of the essential importance of these subjects, 
and I promise you the last week has not been 
spent in vain;—not only has my mind been 
improving;—imy heart too is better for what I 
have seen;—it is good for me to have been 
the spectator of these majestic works of the 
Deity in the natural world around us. My 
heart has been warmed with @ sense of his 
benevolence, and my mind opened anew and 
more strongly, toa conviction of his power 
and greatness. 

««In anticipating my future career in life, 
my mind is filled with what? I can tell you, 
for I have spent much time during the last 
three months, in a serious consideration of 
the subject, and feel that I have arrived at 
somewhat more definite views than I had pre- 
viously entertained. I would divide all the 
objects of my aim and efforts.into two classses. 
—the essentials and the desirables;--and in 


eves to sce 





and assistance of our all-power-| 


> to acc — ins ad | 


rugged, if we will but open our} 
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‘temptations to which I am exposed, and the 
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a few words they are » the: se. Among the || r 
first, are a moral character, inthe fullest ac-! 
ceptation of the term; or in other words a life 
of virtue, so spent as shall be acceptable e to| 
God, and render me fit to enjoy the ble ssings | 
of the virtuous; an honorable and useful | 
exercise of my profession;—these two will 
perhaps include the only remaining essenti- | 
al, viz. such a situation in soc ‘.y, as to proj y= | 
erty, respectability, and so forth, as every 
young man brought up, as I have been, feels 
it his duty to expect and provide for. 
«¢Among the second, I would reckon the | 
pleasures of social life, a handsome and in- | 
dependent property, and a high profession-| 
al reputation. The time has been, and that | 
not very long since, when J looked upon this 
last as the most important of all. But I am 
now wiser. I have not ceased to value this 
abstractedly as much as before; but its rela- 
tive place among the objects of my desire is 
chanyed,—I trust irrevocably changed. 
««One word more on this subject and I have 
done. You say it is rather to express your 
confidence in my principles, than to insinuate | 
any cautions, that you have written me so ful- | 
ly on this subject. Trust not too much in| 
my principles. At this moment they are as 
firm and as virtuous as I could wish; but I| 
have told you that [ am weak, and have yet to | 
learn the severe lesson of self-denial. For} 
your own comfort and happiness believe me | 
strong if you will; but for my good, believe | 
me weak. It is my sincere wish and desire, 
I may almost say command, (for in such mat- 
ters the child may command the parent,) that | 
1 will often remind me in your letters of the 





incentives to avoid them. Do not think that} 
I am writing words which mean nothing. It 
had been my intention for some wecks past 
> to you, before I Jeft the country, on | 


$$$ a 


re lation, whick exists between us, and the 
circumstances, and scenes, and events, which 
have arisen from that relation; yet I have 
sometimes taken another view of the subject. 
1 have considered the relation of parent and 
child as adventitious or accidental;—I have 
looked upon you and myself as two beings 
whom God has placed upon this earth, and 
whom accident had brought together; I have 
then thought of how much I was indebted to 
you for all the principles, and knowledge, and 
powers that I possess;—but, my dear father, I 
will stop. You see what is in my mind,—I 
have been writing you, till! am getting too 
much excited;—but it is a holy excitement 
and will do me good. My prayer is to God, 
that we may meet again in this world, but I 
know it is uncertain; my prayer and efforts 
too are and shall be, that my life may be so 
spent as to meet you in another world, if not 
in this, which may God in his infinite mercy 
grant.’ ’’—pp. 11-17. 
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New Howons. —Dr. 
circumnavigator, speaking of his voyage, 
says, the splendid ship which was destined 
for this adventure has the honor to bear the au- 
gust name of the Princess Louisa, having been 
christened after her Royal Highness the 
youngest daughter of his Majesty our King. 
On which the Quarterly Review remarks, 
that the politeness with which this gentle- 
man speaks of the ship which had the honor 
to bear the august name of a Prussian prin- 
cess, &c. bearsno very distant analogy to 
that of the Frenchman (mentioned by Miss 
Edgeworth) who ‘talks of the earthquake 
that had the honor to be noticed by the Roy- 
al Society.’ 


Meyen, the Prussian 








this very subject; to request your direct and 


constant aid in the preservation and improve- 


ment of my moral character. I hope that you || 


| will read and understand this request literally; || 


| expressed more fully, and most becomingly in | 





}as much soas any 1 ever made for a book to 


improve my mind, or a dollar to clothe n ly | 
body. One duty yet remains,—a cheerful Ee 
and a pleasant one and yet one which I can | 
perform but too inadequately;—-it is to ex. | 
press my gratitude to you; to express to y ou | 
all that I feel would be impossible;—per- | 
haps also it would be unnecessary, as you 
must know it already. It might have been | 
the actions of my past life; but it has not 
been. No mode is now left me, but by words 
and my future conduct. No words that I can 
use, can ever exhibit to you my real feelings; 
and for my future conduct I fear, yet hope. 
The duties of a parent to his child, which 
your @pproving consciencé must tell you in 
more audible tones than I can utter, have been 
by you most strictly exercised, cal] for a cor- 
respondent gratitude from the child,mone the 
less because they are the dudtes of hig nt. 





TARDY PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT.—T he 

-eping of water in iron casks, has long been 
aaa in the English navy, and hes been 
found highly conducive to its preservation 
jand purification. In the whole German ma- 
rine, however, there is not known to be a sin- 
gle ship that makes use of iron water-casks, 
‘and the consequence is, that the water in 
German shipsds execrable. 





CHINESE BIRDS’ NESTS.—We have al! 
heard of the eatable birds’ nests in China, and 
how they are esteemed a great delicacy in 
many parts of the East. It seems that they 
consist principally of a certain mucilaginous 
sea-weed, which the bird, a species of swal- 
low, employs in the construction of its nest. 
The Japanese long ago discovered the secret, 
and now prepare the substance itself in an 
artist-like manner for food, and for purposes 
of commerce. 





Monstrovs custom.—Dr. Meyen observes, 
that the Chinese, like the Japanese, drink their 
tea without either sugar, milk, or rum. In 





But in my case, there is something 
than this. Though I love to dwell upon the 


quoting this remark, the Quarterly Review 
exclaims: “Who do take rum in their tea! 
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Not, surely, the Germans!” Now we could | 
have given the reviewer some more exact in-| 
formation on this point. Weremembersecing 
a letter from a friend in Germany, a numb« r| 
of years ago, in which he mentions the sur- | 
prising fact, that rum was handed round on | 
the tea-tray, and almost invariably mingled | 
with tea by persons of both sexes. We trust | 
this custom is fast declining in the excellent 
country of Germany. 





Gortne.—The accordance of personal ap- 
pearance with genius, such as is required in 
ordinary men, was conspicuous in Govthe. 
One might study Grecian art in him as in an 
antique. His eyes were as tranquii as those 
ofa god. Time had been powerfu! enough to 
cover his head with snow, but not to bend it; | 
he carried it ever proud and high; and when 
he spoke, he seemed to grow bigger; and | 
when he stretched out his hand, it was as if| 
he could prescribe, with his finger, to the) 
stars in heaven the way they were to go. | 
When [ visited him in Weimar, and stood 
face to face with him, I looked involuntarily 
around in search of the eagle with the thun- | 
derbolts in his beak. I was on the very point 
of addressing him in Greek; but, so soon as 
I observed tkat he understood German, I re-| 
lated to him, in my own mother-tongue, that 
the plums upon the road between Jena and Wei- 
mar tasted very nice. So many long winter | 
nights had I thought it over—how many deep | 
and sublime things I would say to Goocthe 





‘franes, to 10,711,423 frances; a fact which | 


when I saw him: and when, at length, | did | 


-——gee iim, 1 said to him—that Saxon plums 


tasted very nice! And Goethe smiled—he 
smiled with the same lips with which he had 
kissed the fair Leda, Europa, Danaé, Semele, 
and so many other priicesses, and ordinary 
nymphs besides.— Heine's German Lierature. 





TOLERANCE OF FrepeRICcK THE Grear.— 
Pasquinades, which only touched himself tn 
person, Frederick treated with a very philo- 
sophical disdain. At the time when he was 
issuing some very oppressive edicts in sup- 
port of his coffee monopoly, a humorous fri 
represented him as sitting on the ground wi! 
a coffee-mill between his hands, and grind: 
with much perseverance. As the king \ 
riding through the streets of Berlin, he per- 
ceived a crowd assembled round the place 
where one of these prints was exhibited: he | 
immediately rode up, and desired the trades- 
man to “hang it lower, that the people might 
not break their necks with staring at it.”—_ 
He was recognized, and immediately saluted | 
with the loudest applause. 


| 
| 
Another less known anecdote ofa similar || 
i 


disposition in Frederick, is contained in the | pens.’ It might be worth while for some man 
Chodowiecki,’ the engraver.— | of genius to compose and deliver a lecture 
This artist had published, in the Berlin Al- |on the whole subject. The history of the 
manac for 1771, twelve engravings on sub- | article, its progress from the earliest design 
jects from Don Quixotte, and the head of hye its present improved state, slight biogra- 
| phical sketches of the different inventors and 


‘Memoirs 


Joseph the second, emperor of Austria, on 
the frontispiece. 


some remarks on the coincidence; when Fred- 
erick, in order to avoid the umbrage which 


‘age, among other things, of steel pens. Men’s 


| 


|their improvement. 
coming extinct, so as to render a resort to) 


Joseph being rather of a | 
quixotic character, the wits of Berlin made || a ae for an entertaining essay. And 
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mig't have been given to the sensitive young 
emperor, desired the academy to look out for 
some still more satirical devices for the fol- 
lowing year, and to place the king’s own head 
on the title-page. Chodowiecki accordingly 
selected twelve scenes out of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, that is, the exploits of a madman! 





Huce Misraxr.—A pamphlet recently 
published in London, informs us that in the 
Treaty of Adrianople, immediately after the 
last great battle between the Turks and Rus- 
sians, the Turkish plenipotentiaries conceiv- 
ed that a million meant one hundred thou- 
sand! ‘This error arose from the negotiation 
being conducted through interpreters. The 
consequence was, that they pledged their 
country to pay Russia four millions sterling, 
to which Nicholas held them, although they 
went to Constantinople under the impression 
that the sum dae was four hundred thousand 
pounds, not four millions. 








Savines Banxs.—NSince the commence-| 





||}ment of these institutions in Paris in 1832, || 
| 

franes in that year, to 17,269,226 francs in| 
| 1854, and during the same period, the prac- 


with every thing else in market, that different 


be adapted to hands of strong nerve, and an- 
)| other to weaker ones. 


the deposites have increased from 3,643,000 | 


tice of paiwning has decreased from 17,600,000 | 


speaks strongly in favour of the banks. 


WOLR@OWS BOVUWOUW. 
Lisa.—Do you write with steel pens? 
Medora.—Do I not? Look at this collec- 

The present might aptly be called the 





tion. 





ingenuity seems to be directed very much to || 
Is the race of geese be- | 
this substitute necessary! 1 should sup- 
pose the business of manufacturing pen- 
kn ves must be materially injured. I saw stat- 
ae time since the incredible sum (£1, 
GO°.000) devoted every yearin England to 
ils manufacture of steel pens. From the 
racter of a late advertisement of Mr. Beile | 

| this city 1 should suppose that amount 
not to have been exaggerated. We shall 
soon want a steel-pen review, or a steel-pen 
directory, to discuss the contending claims 
of different manufacturers, and direct the 
purchaser to the best sort of the article.— 
Vrobably, however, it is with steel-pens as 


| 
1] 
i 


| 


kinds meet diffvrent fancies. One kind may 


In fact, we find one 
specimen distinetly styled ‘Ladies’ Steel- 


improvers, ete. etc. might furnish copious 


the fext of the whole might be the following 
advertisement. { Medora reads. | 
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“Sleel Pens—Atwood’s Premium Pens. 
Windle’s Patent Steel Pens. 
Windle’s Perfectum Pen,with extra elastic Steel Points 
Dauble’s Patent Perryian Pen (fine medium and broad 
points.) 
Gilliott’s Ante Patent Metallic Pen. 
Gilliott’s Patent Elongated Parallel Pointed do. 
Skinner's Solar Pens. 
Skinner's Watch Spring Temper Pen. 
Sheldon’s Semi-Lunar Circular Slit Pen. 
Jones’ Ladies Quill and Steel Pens. 
Tongue’s Three Slit Steel Pens. 
Tongue’s improved do. 
Genuine Perryian Three Slit Steel Pens. 
Jessup & Son's double refined Cast Steel Pens, 
Gilliott’s Lunar Pens, 
Gilliott’s fine Nib Pens, in Portable Cases. 
Windle’s superior one slit Pens. 
Mordant’s Patent Oblique Pens. 
Pen Holders, &e.” 


Have you seen the Annuals? 

Lisa.—Yes, the ‘Gift’ and ‘The Token.’ 
What an Irish trick it is to publish them so 
early! St. Nicholas loses half his attrac- 
tions when we know what he is to bring. 
Yet they are beautiful, and it is a gala day 
for our painters to produce such exquisite 
pictures. The sweetest poetry to my taste 
in *The Token,’ seems almost by right to be- 
long to ‘The Rose,’—it is “Anna’s Picture.” 
Were you not jealous that Florence should 
dare to address Anna any where else? They 
seemed domesticated in the Rose. The lines 
are almost prettier than Anna’s “ Flower 
Play,” and “The Old Shoe;”’ but no—nothing 
can be more charming than they. Let me 
read “Anna’s Picture” with you. [reads. } 


ANNA’S PICTURE.—From Tue Token 


"Tis but a pencil sketch, yet lovely still, 

And true as lovely! The rich mouth is there, 
The simple parting of the sun-brown hair, 

The large and lustrous eyes, all eloquent, 

With their unchildlike earnest look of thought, 
And the transparent fairness of the forehead ! 

It is all Anna, save the faint rose shade, 

That trembles on her cheek, but, in her lips, 
Deepens to crimson, and the tinge of gold, 
Revelling like a sunbeam mid her hair, 

While in those eyes, that wear the self-same hue 
Of glossy brown, it melts to tender smiles! 

I would the picture could those colors wear; 
For, in their contrast, half her beauty lies. 

Her long, silk lashes, drooping on her cheek, 
Their chesnut richness and the rose-tints warm, 
Are brightened by each other’s loveliness, 

I would this little sketch those colors wore! 

But I’ve another portrait of the child, 

Wrought by a hand more powerful and true, 

A portrait, that will never fade, a hand, 

W hose angel-skillis perfect and undying ! 
There the brown hair on blue-vein'd temples reve, 
Just as it did on Anna’s; the sweet lips 

Are as like hers, as hers are like a rose-bud ! 
And the clear beaming eyes the color wear, 
With which her own are radiant. It is true; 
For, long ago, before our darling left us, 

Love drew her picture, in my ‘heart of hearts,’ 
And Memory preserves it beautiful ! FLORENCE. 


Medora.—How simple, natural, graceful 
and true! 

Lisa.-Speaking of nature and simplicity, 
do you recollect a poem by Whittier in an 
old number of the New-England Magazine? 
It is one of those exquisite thoughts that 
touch my inmost heart. I committed it to 
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memory r last night, and retired with 1 my head 
full of it. Ido. not remember in the range of 
English poetry to have met any thing sweet- 
er. Its deep feeling, touching pathos, and 
unaffected simplicity, bear the stamp of truth 
as wellas genuine poetry. Its irregularity 
preserves it from monotony. [Lisa recites. ] 


I see thee still before me, even 
As when we parted, 

When o’er thy blue eyes’ brilliant heaven 
A tear had started;— 

And a slight tremor in thy tone 

Like that of some frail harp-string, blown 
By fitful breezes, faint and low, 

Told in that brief and sad farewell, 

All that affection’s heart can tell, 
And more than words can show! 


Yet thou art with the dreamless dead 

Quietly sleeping— 

Around the marble at thy head 

The wild grass creeping !— 

How many thoughts, which but belong 
Unto the living and the young, 

Have whispered from my heart of thee, 
When thou wast resting calmly there, 
Shut from the blessed sun and air— 

From life and love and me! 


W hy did I leave thee ?--Well I knew 

A flower so frail 
Might sink bencath the summer dew, 

Or soft spring gale: 

I knew how delicately wrought 
Vith the mysterious lines of thought, 

Was each sweet lineament of thine;— 
And that thy heaven-ward soul would gain 
An early freedom from its chain, 

Was there not many a sign? 


There was a brightness in thine eye, 
Yet not of mirth— 

A light whose clear intensity 
Was not of earth !— 

Along thy cheek a deepening red 
Told where the feverish hectic fed. 
And, yet, each fated token gave 

A newer, and a dearer grace 
To the mild beauty of thy face 
Which spake not of the grave! 


W hy did IT leave thee ?—Far away 


They told of lands 
Glittering with gold, and none to stay 
The gleaner’s hands. 


For this I left the e, and sold 
The riches of miy hear gold! 
For yonder mansion’s vanity, 
For green verandas, hung with flowers, 
For marbled court, and orange bowers, 
Grove, fount, and flowering tree. 


o av 


, for 


Vain, worthless all! the lowliest spot 
Enjoyed with thee, 

A richer and a dearer lot 
Would seem to me: 


For well I knew that thou couldst find 


Contentment in thy spotless mind, 
And in my own unchanging love. 

Why did I leave thee ?—fully mine, 

A hand, a heart, a soul like thine, 
What could I ask above? 


Mine is a selfish misery— 
I cannot weep 
For one supremely blest like thee 
W ith heaven's sleep;— 
The passions and the strife of time 
Can never reach that sinless clime, 
Where the redeemed of spirit dwell! 
Why should I weep that thou art free 
From all the grief that maddens me ? 
Sainted and loved—Farewell ! 


Medora. —C an you tell me how it it is ie that | 
Poets (our own Percival for instance) who 
are generally such sensitive and retiring 
beings in private, should be so unchary in lay- 
ing open the inmost recesses of their hearts 
to the public? Petrarch, Shenstone, lover 
upon lover, have sung the charms of their 
inistresses in print, when they would per- 
haps have scarcely whispered the name of 
love in their ear. Hammond is an excep- 
tion. His ‘Love Elegies’ were collected by 
the Earl of Chesterfield from unpublished 
manuscripts. ‘here is something touching 
in that title, Love Elegies, particularly when 
originating in one who lost his reason and 
life in a conscientious struggle with his af- 
fections- 

Lisa.—Perhaps had he made a book of his 
emotions, he might not have gone crazy, and 
that is the secret of the confidence poets 
yield to the world. The action of a poetic 
temperament is volcanic, and unless the fires 
are thrown off, it will be shattered to pieces. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
SwirFt is informed, that while his opinions receive 
the respect they deserve in private, they would proba- 
bly lead to a controversy ungenial to the Rose. 
Evserr’s composition is not of sufficiently matur- 
ed a character to be acceptable. 
z M.C. from Savannah, received. 


BBAW & RUT BASKAR, 


Col. Cogdell, of this city, has just executed, ‘partly 
from memory, an admirable portrait of the late Judge 
Johnson. 

A gentleman in New-Jersey will realize 
about $1100 from his crop of peaches 
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Madame Celeste, an opera-singer, has received | 
$13,000 for fifty-five nights in Boston. 
A shiv-canal is about to be formed around the falls of 


Niagara. Will it not ruin the falls? 
Twelve superior blood-horses have been im; 
from Liverpool to New-York for south i] 
The use of silk stockings contributes very much to 
the growth of corns. 





{saturated with wate 
| pointed 
j house 
| complish much. 








Blankets, or whole pieces of cloth, sewn together, | 


i by m of iron. | 


r and rais oy i 


poles, would prove very effectual to extinguish 
:on fire. Even one to each window would ac- 
The idea is started, to project locomotives on rail- 
roads at a prodigious rate, by th istance of a va- 
cuum in an iron tube below th 
A projected rail-road from La 
Huron in Canada, promises magnificent things. 
About three hundred thousand tons of coal will 


J 7 * ; 
have descended the Schuylkill the present season. | 


car. 
: Ontario to Lake 


Ezekiel Birdseye is the auspicious name of the gen. 
tleman who pronounces on th ibility of a rail-road 
between Charleston and Cincinnati. | 

Oil, filtered through charcoal, burns with superior | 
brilliancy. 


Col. Meacham, of Oswego, N.Y. has made a cheese 
this season weighing 1400 Ibs. 

Drunkards are collected from the streets, and pun- 
ished by confinement, both in Mexico, and Lexington, 
Ky. i 
_ A young man in Gre enfield had his finger perfectly 
Joined and restored after i: had been cuteff for a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

The Hon. H. L. Pinckney has been invited to de- 
liver addresses before Philanthropic Societies in Vir- 
ginia and North-Carolina 

A edth part of the population of France is 
supported by the fabrication of silk. 
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Strong soft soap, mixed with paty erised chalk, and 
applied to the wound until it begins to discharge, is 
said to be a preventive to the lock-jaw. This is nearly 
the old-fashioned lye-water. 

A first rate Observatory, adapted to the present state 
of astronomical science, is about to be erected in Rus- 
sia. 

A committee has been chosen by the South-Carolina 
Society for the Advanecment of Learning to consult 
with Hugh 8S. Legaré, on the re-establishment of the 
Southern Review. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE SISTER’S LAMENT. 


(THE FIRST EFFUSION OF A YOUTHFUL MUSE.) 
This is the rose tree that she loved, 
It grew beneath her eye; 
I never dream’d that form so fair 
Would so soon in the dark grave lie. 


She was the sweetest and the best, 
Gentle, and pure, and bright, 

With laughing eye and rosy lip, 
And her girlish step so light. 


Can I forget that laughing eye, 
That voice so soft and deep? 

Oh! had they lain me by her side, 
How sweetly I there could sleep! 


They say that Llook sad and pale, 
That my step is slow and weak; 

They know not how it pains my heart 
When they of that loved one speak. 


And when I wake from my troubled sleep, 
I weep for the dear soft face, - 

That pressed the pillow near my own, 
With beauty and youthful grace. 


How can I sing those songs again, 

That Mary used to sing? 
And who is with me to wreathe the flowers, 
} 


rt 


ihat the fragrant May will bring? 
But I will try to weep no more, 
ior the gospel has comfort given; 
It says when my chord of life doth break, 
[ shall join my sister in heaven. 
ELvina. 
1XTRACT FROM THE Report or THE JuvE- 


NILE Inpustry Socizery or CHARLESTON, 
At GUST, 15835. 


We have been able to give out 280 articles, 
10 more than for the last two or three years, 
o that 


you have thus made glad the hearts of 
upwards of twenty mothers, some of them wi- 
lows, and many of them ve ry poor. You have 
riven little suits of clothes, twice, for twins, 


a 


Liat 


ay once, for an orphan child; and we are 
sure when you reflect how often you are told 
in the Bible to remember the fatherless and 
the widow, you will rejoice that your little so. 


ety af Yords you so excellent an opportunity 
of fulfilling the command of your blessed Sa- 
viour. That he may continue to bless your 


efforts, and that you, my young friends, may 
make these efforts, not from a motive of 
vanity or display, but that you may thus fee- 
bly show your gratitude to Him who hath'so 
greatly loved amd so abundantly blessed you, 
is the sincere prayer of your directress. 
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OBIGUIWT AL POWUWRBYW. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO ONE WHO HAD “NOTHING TO LOVE.” 
Nothing to love?—Oh! spurn the chilling thought, 
That He, who made a world so bright and fair, 
And with such perfect goodness.all things wrought, 
Would frame one being that could boast not there 
Of love a share. 





Go, look around; from every form and face, 
The child-like or the worldly, sad or gay, 
Deform’d or beauteous, canst thou there not trace 
In one, some glance of sympathy, some ray 

To charm life’s way ? 


Mayst thou not stamp upon some yielding breast 
The seal of deathless friendship ?—change to weal 
What woe betides ? or like some angel-guest, 
Into hope’s darken’d chambers, softly steal 

With balm to heal ? 


Thou answerest not!—Ah! if thy heart is dead 
Tosocial fecling; if the depths of love 
Are still unfathom’d by the weighty lead 
Of brotherhood, what is there that may move 

, Around, above ? 
Can Nature charm thee? dost thou love to read 
Her page of boundless beauty, and hath she 
A spell to soothe thee in thy hour of need ? 
If so, thou still art blest, earth cannot be 

Quite lone to thee. 


For then thou hast companions;—the blue skies, 
The earth’s green pastures and the streamlet fleet, 
Each weed and blossom, every bird that flies, 
Doth hold thee fellowship;—say dost thou meet 
Nought there to greet ? 


I pity thee !—With all thy boasted store 
Of worldly wisdom, that thou canst not move 
Thy soul to study some such precious lore 
"Xs his to whom a smile, a sunbeam prove 
Something to love. 
Charlest on, S. C. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 


Winter is coming on: The forest trees 
Put off their green, and leaves, that early fall, 
Already lie, crush’d by the white-winged frost. 
Others, yet waving to the breeze, themselves 
Richly array in crimson, brown and gold; 
Gauds that foretel their ruin. 
Now the last 

Autumnal sunset bathes in yellow light 
The hills! The pale eyed moon and that one star 
That never doth his mistress’ side forsake, 
Go wandering coldly through the clear blue sky. 
Old earth her yearly task accomplished hath; 
The joyous harvest is in-gather’d, and 
The laborer rests awhile from tvuil and care, 
In fire-side comfort and the joys of home! 

Winter is coming on! I feel it near, 
The winter of my life !—Now, half afraid 
To scan the train that startled memory brings, 
Thought backward glances, and an inward voice 
Asks for the harvest of my summer time. 


In that sweet season, when all vital things 
Within my soul first woke; when childhood smil’d 
As only childhood can, and life flowed on 
As a clear stream that dances in the sun, 

Tho’ oft my wayward spirit would rebel, 

I still with answering gentleness, gave smile 

For smile into the eves that loved me. As 

Young thought expanded, in my mind there grew 
Heart-fancies, like to flowers that breathe delight; 
While hopes, like butterflies with gilded wings, 
Lay lightly on them—and false Flattery’s voice 
Mellifluous, sung ever in my ear! 

Did I then feel ?—1! did—I did—that there 

Were purer, nobler objects: Then I had 








Keen aspirations unto better things: — 

I felt what virtue was, and worshipped it. 
But in the bustle and the stir of life, 

Mid varied good and ill—the gush of joy— 
Corroding sorrow—oh, mid these, that power 
Of holy truth that on me early fell, 

Hath it been purely kept? and o'er my path 
With steady ray, still doth it light me on? 
My spirit—hath it known the grace of mild 
Forbearance? And hath resignation kiss’d 
Meekly the rod—and grateful love adored 


The hand that blessed? The powers God gave+- 


have they 
Been nurtur’d, and within their humble sphere, 
Diffus’d around love—joy—intelligence ? 
Where are the golden stores of mind ?—the fruits 
Of intellectual and of moral strength ? 
Oh, inward voice, that must be answered, cease, 
Or help my prayer—or tell my shrinking heart 
Th’ All-Just is also the All-Merciful! 

A. M.W. 

Buncombe, N. C. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A THOUGHT BY MOONLIGHT. 


The moonbeams sleep 
Soft on the waves of ocean’s wide expanse, 
While tread above night's clear untiring stars! 
So sweetly rests in happy innocence 
Sophy, my love. 
As gently swells 
The bosom of the deep at this lone hour, 
Dazzling the vision with its silvery light, 
So heaves in graceiul motion peacefully 
Her placid breast. 
Tranquil and sweet, 


As glide these southern winds ‘neath cloudless skies 


Whispering rich music to the listening ear, 
So sweetly steals upon the raptur’d sense 
He> balmy breath. 
Sleep on, thou fair 
And innocent flower! Nurtur’d in other climes' 
Thou shedd’st thy fragrance on a grateful soil, 
Which would, with balmy airs and azure skies, 
Nourish thy growth. 
Be thou the pride, 
The solace of our home—and when thou’st borne 


The cares, and sipp’d the sweets this world affords, 


Oh may I meet within a brighter clime, 
Thy smiles in Heaven! 
Sullivan's Island. 


FOR THE SOUTUERN ROSE. 
TOA DISTANT BROTHER. 
Haste thee; oh haste thee, that climate resign 
W here heat and disease thy pure pleasures impair; 
Come hie thee, oh hie to our forests of pine,— 
Inhale in its freshness our pure northern air. 


JLRS. 


Yes, many a fond one invites thee to haste, 

And many a kiss is reserving for thee; 

How long ere we lose in thy fgvid embrace, 
These years of regret—Oh how long shall it be ? 


But ah! there is ehange o’er thy early home thrown, 


Thy father’s old mansion awaits thee no more, 

And places once fondly, familiarly known, 
Will tell of mutation unthought of before. 
Perchance, too, past visions will steal o’er thy mind, 
And tender remembrances sadden thy heart, 

As some tender companion once lovely and kind, 
Shall pass thee by heedless, or know but in part. 

Sut stay not » joy of our mecting again, 

Will outweigh all the sorrows awakened by this;— 
Remember each pleasure on earth hath its pain, 
And heaven alone offers permanent bliss. 

Then speed thy light vessel, bear onward, bear on, 
We'll live o’er the scenes of our childhood anew; 
Our hopes and our joys and our sorrows be one, 
Till we rise where no changes shall sadd: 

Brer**, Con. UNE RODEURE. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LE TOMBEAU D'UNE SQUR. 
Dans un coin ignoré de humble cimetiére 
Ou la violette aime & fleurir, 
Une pierre sans nom recouvre sa poussiére— 
Le coeur seul peut la découvrir. 








Le gazon, au printemps, comme l'onde s’agite, 
Emaillé de naissantes fleurs, 

Aux lieux of pour ma scour s’ouvrit le triste gite 
Qu’ont long-temps arrosé mes pleurs. 


1) Et 
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Tel jadis au séjour enchanté de l'aurore, 
Le rossignol, en voltigeant 

Sur la tombe d’Orphée, embellissait encore 
Les charmes divins de son chant,* 
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Telle du doux zéphyr Vhaleine printaniére’ 
Cueille en passant, sur le berceau 

Ov la mort éclipsa sa beauté, ma lumiére, 
Un son qui n'est pas du tombeau. 


Lorsque j’erre le soir triste et mélancoliqne, 
J’entends une voix dans les airs, 

Qui chante du trépas le langoureux cantique, 
Et mes pleurs coulent plus amers. 


a ere 


L’aube me voit souvent visiteur solitaire, 
Prés de la tombe de ma seenr, 

De soucis effeuillés couvrant la froide pierre, ‘ 
Immoler la fleur 4 la fleur. 


Tout ce qui fut témoin des jeux de notre enfance 
D'un voile de deuil est couvert; 

Tout me redit son nom, tout m’attriste et m'offense, 
Je suis perdu dans un désert. 


Des portiques des cieux, of ta voix pure chante, 
Devant ton Dieu, l hymne éternel: 

Quand la nuit, en pensant & toi, je me lamente, 
Quitte un instant son saint autel. 


Reprends, reprends vers moi ton vol, douce colombe, 
Viens enlever ton frére aux cieux, 

Du moins, viens souteniy son Ame qui succombe, 
Sécher les larmes*dans ses yeux. 


Lorsque je vais languir au bord de la fontaine, 
Et que je m’endors & son bruit, 

Comme un réve d’amour viens caresser ma peine, 
Et le chagrin qui me poursuit. 

Et quand dans les foréts, au retour de l’automne, 
Solitaire je vais réver, 

Et quand je vois tomber la feuille triste et jaune, 
Et comme mes jours s‘envoler ; 


Etincelle d’amour viens briller sur ton frére, 
Viens lui sourire, l’animer, 
Pour calmer sa langueur, murmure une priére * 
Qui de son Dieu le fasse aimer. A. R 
Savannah, Geo. 





*C’était une croyanee, chez les anciens, que les ros- 
signols avaient un chant plus mélodieux, lorsqu’ ile 
avaient voltigé sur le tombeau d’ Orphée. 


SONNET.—[By Emiiy Tayror,!} 

Yes, it is beautiful,—that summer scene, i 
With all the light of morning o'er it gleaming; 
And thou art beautiful, thy sweet eye beaming 


In virtue’s brightness, radiant yet serene. 

Put there is on my mind a thought that decks i 
With brighter radiance all mine ey® can see, ; 
A thought that quenches not, nor ever checks : 


The fervonef my gaze, beholding thee:— 
Thought of the pure made purer still, and all 
Of beauty yet more beautiful. To me 

Such musings ar@delightful, for they fall 
Like the sun’s rays on every thing I sce; 
Gilding, refining, sanctitying all 

With noble thoughts of Immortality. 


TERMS. 
Two dollars per annum, in advance. Persons remit 
ting subscriptions for five copies will be entitled to one 
gratis. 
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